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Unity and Diversity 


Protestantism generally has become remarkably awake to the 
twin dangers of dogmatism and the uncommitted life. One hun- 
dred and seventy different institutions have agreed to recognize 
one another as in some sense genuine parts of the church 
through joint membership in the World Council. This act of 
mutual recognition, hedged about though it is with qualifica- 
tions, still seems to conflict with some of the doctrines other- 
wise maintained by member churches. The desire of these 
churches to avoid dogmatic exclusivism has overcome the con- 
cern for rigid consistency in following all the implications of 
some of their doctrines. The willingness to recognize one an- 
other seems to imply the acknowledgement of the possibility 
of error or incompleteness in each view, even at very funda- 
mental points, and the hope that through mutual interchange 
the truth may be clarified. ¢ This openness to the ideas of others 
has not resulted in a loss of commitment by each group to its 
own distinctive principles. On the contrary, the sense of the 
richness of each tradition has been enhanced on the part of its 
more thoughtful leaders. The paradox of the movement toward 
unity has been its production of a greater consciousness of 
diversity and a revival of interest in the distinctive heritage of 


each group. 


—JOHN B. COBB, JR., in Varieties of Protestantism, to be 
published soon by Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Letters to the Editors 





“Fallacies About Suffering’ Questioned 





Christian Science Comment 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Somehow I missed reading the inter- 
esting article appearing in your issue of 
October 19, 1959 (page 9), titled ‘“Falla- 
cies About Suffering,” until it was just 
recently called to my attention. 

In this article the writer refers some- 
what to Christian Scientists as those who 
“. . . take the attitude that if you are 
confronted with an unpleasant fact, just 
pay no attention to it and it will go away.” 
Since this is one of the common miscon- 
ceptions about Christian Science, and be- 
cause you surely want your readers to be 
correctly informed, may I tell you the 
attitude of Christian Science towards suf- 
fering? 

Nowhere in the teachings of Christian 
Science is it stated that suffering does 
not seem real to mortal sense, nor does it 
ever in any way advocate ignoring it. In 
the Christian Science textbook, “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
Mary Baker Eddy writes, “To mortal 
sense, sin and suffering are real, but 
immortal sense includes no evil nor pes- 
tilence” (p. 210). Again she says, “Sick- 
ness is neither imaginary nor unreal— 
that is, to the frightened, false sense of 
the patient. Sickness is more than fancy; 
it is solid conviction. It is therefore to be 
dealt with through right apprehension of 
the truth of being” (ibid. p. 460). 

Although not ignoring sickness and suf- 
fering, Christian Science teaches that they 
are without reality, because, as the Bible 
states, “God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good” (Gen- 
esis 1:31). Since God made all that was 
made and it was good, and he is the only 
Creator, evil, including suffering, has no 
cause, therefore no actual existence. The 
correct understanding of this fact destroys 
whatever reality it may seem to have. As 
Christ Jesus said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32). The Christian Scientist’s 
effort is directed towards demonstrating 
this in his individual experience. 

W. MARLBOROUGH ADDISON 

Christian Science Committee on 

Publication for the State of Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


NOTE—Offered the opportunity to com- 
ment, Dr. Foreman replies as follows: 

I did not (I think) misrepresent Chris- 
tian Science. There can be no question 
whether that religion acknowledges that 
to some persons, pain seems real. This 
is freely granted by Christian Science. 
But it denies that pain is real; and this 
is the fallacy to which I referred as #1. 
The sentence quoted by Mr. Addison (“if 
you are confronted with an unpleasant 
fact”) is too roughly expressed to repre- 
sent actual Christian Science teaching, 
and was not so intended. What I meant 
by “the Christian Science side of the 
street” is that poth the Christian Scien- 
tist and my hypothetical character who 
thinks that unpleasant facts will vanish 
if not noticed, are alike in one respect: 
they fail to take seriously enough the 
reality of the unpleasant. I would not 
say that Christian Scientists “ignore” 
alleged pain. I have observed a Christian 
Scientist who after being “injured” (she 
would have denied the word) in a car 
wreck, spent a good deal more time (and 


possibly money) under the ministrations 
of a Christian Science practitioner before 
the wound healed, than she would have 
with an ordinary M.D. giving her a stand- 


ard treatment. K. J. FoREMAN. 


Korea and the WCC 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

.. » With reference to your January 11 
article on Korea, what the Korean church 
needs is more acquaintance with the 
World Council of Churches, and if the rest 
of the world keeps alert to Korean needs, 
they should in time be able to return to 
the WCC with a good conscience. 

MINISTER. 


THIRD RADIO STATION 
IS OPENED IN KOREA 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—A third station 
has been opened and put into operation 
by the interdenominational Protestant 
radio network in Korea. The new outlet, 
HLKP in Pusan, is a 250-watt relay 
station like HLKT, opened in Taegu 
early in 1959. 

Inauguration of the two units marked 
the fifth anniversary of HLKY in Seoul, 
the country’s first Christian broadcasting 
station. Together, the three stations 
reach a potential audience of more than 
4,000,000 listeners in the three cities. 

The Pusan facility is on the campus 
of Yonsei Christian University’s branch 
there. 

Network operations, under the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Korea, are 
directed by E. Otto DeCamp, a “fraternal 
worker” of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 


MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 








U. S. Assembly—E. T. Thompson, Jan.- 
Mar. arrangements made through Office of 
the General Assembly, 341-E Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga 

Feb. 3, Fayetteville, N. C., area supper 
meeting. 

Feb. 4, Charlotte, N. C., noon assembly, 
Queens College; Davidson, N. C., p.m., 
North Mecklenburg and Concord Presby- 
tery convocation. 

Feb. 5, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 
N. C., 11 a.m.; Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, 3:00 p.m.; evening, Davidson College. 

Feb. 7, Anderson, S. C., First church, 
Feb. 8, Ministers’ luncheon. 

Feb. 9, Summerville, S. C., p.m. 

Feb. 10, Greenwood, S. C., p.m. 

Feb. 14, St. Louis, Mo., Central church, 
p.m. 

Feb. 15, Fulton, Mo., p.m. Feb. 16, West- 
minster College. 

Feb. 17, Mexico, Mo. 

Feb. 18, Memphis, Mo. 

Feb. 20, Choudrant, La., Red River Pres- 
bytery Laymen’s Association. 

Feb. 21, Shreveport, La., First church. 

Feb. 23, Atlanta, Ga., Peachtree Road 
church. 

Feb. 24, Decatur, Ga., Columbia Sem- 
inary. 

Feb. 28, Jacksonville, Fla., South Jack- 
sonville church. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Four visiting lecturers will be on the 
carfpns-of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., through March under the Program 
for Distinguished Visitors: Peter Gay 
of Columbia University this month; Don- 
ald S. Frey, an Evanston, IIl., lawyer, 
Feb. 12; Alec Boyd of India, Feb. 22- 
23; and George E. Mylonas of Wash- 
ington University, Mar. 7-8. 

* * * 


Seven internationally known figures 
will participate in the Hanover College 
institute scheduled for March 8-11, with 
Eugene Carson Blake, UPUSA Stated 
Clerk and former National Council of 
Churches president, as general chairman 
and coordinator. Speakers and resource 
leaders include Andrew W. Cordier, 
John Carefa-Smart, Lin Yutang, Charles 
H. Malik, Henry Margenau, and Robert 
E. Wilson. 





*¢ * 

Millikin University (Ill.) has a speak- 
er’s bureau providing campus person- 
nel for the surrounding area for talks 
on music, religion, science, philosophy, 
different parts of the world, recent trends 
in the humanities, modern languages, a 
Christian’s view of history, a historian’s 
view of Christianity, children’s literature, 
books, etc. 

* * * 

Muskingum College (Ohio) has adopt- 
ed the following statement of its objec- 
tives and a faculty committee is engaged 
in planning ways to implement them: 
(1) Be Christian in faith and life; (2) 
think creatively and critically; (3) use 
the English language skillfully; (4) un- 
derstand one’s self; (5) understand the 
material universe; (6) understand West- 
ern and non-Western culture and society; 
(7) understand one’s organized field of 
knowledge. 

* ¢ * 

The student council of Alma College 
(Mich.) has ruled that freshmen there 
shall have no cars. Upperclassmen who 
bring cars pay a $1 registration fee and 
carry public liability and property-dam- 
age insurance. Where freshmen or upper- 
classmen wish to have cars for an occa- 
sional weekend, there must be a signa- 
ture and approval from the dean’s office. 

* * * 

Hanover College (Ind.) administra- 
tion and faculty are engaged in a self- 
study that will affect the curriculum de- 
velopment for the next ten years. A grant 
from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., enables 
members of the faculty to visit other 
campuses to observe academic programs 
and discuss them. 

* * x 

Among changes in the religious pro- 
gram at Lake Forest College (Ill.) is a 
new series of Sunday afternoon vesper 
services. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


e THE ANGLICAN Yearbook (London) 
reports that between 1954 and 1956 some 
10,440 Roman Catholics were admitted 
to the Church of England. Those ad- 
mitted from other groups numbered 33,- 
884. ... @ AFTER MUCH DISAGREEMENT 
over its design, the controversial chapel at 
the Air Force Academy, north of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is finally scheduled 
for construction under a contract bid of 
$3,385,136 and completion is set for 
June, 1961. . . . e IN SILVER SPRING, 
Mb., a taxpayers’ suit to enjoin the use 
of public funds in the construction of 
a community hospital to be operated by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross, a Roman 
Catholic religious order, was filed in 
county court. The suit asserts that the 
hospital will impose a “sectarian code 
of medical ethics” upon all patients, par- 
ticularly in the fields of birth control 
and therapeutic abortion, and that this 
violates the constitutional right by the 
adherence of other religious faiths. .. . 
e DEPLORING THE LOss of Southern Bap- 
tist church members to other faiths and 
sects, W. A. Criswell of the First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Texas, declared recently 
in Atlanta, Ga., “We lose almost as many 
as we gain. All up and down the reli- 
gious highway we find the derelicts of 
our Baptist Church.” He called for 
“greater commitment” and more doctrinal 
training. . . . e CHANCERY CourT in 
Nashville, Tenn., has been asked to de- 
clare illegal the city’s assessment of pre- 
viously tax-exempt property owned by 
the Baptist Hospital there. ... e CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT is being studied by a com- 
mittee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America from “the theological, sociologi- 
cal and criminological points of view.” 

.. © A MEMORIAL from the Rhode Is- 
land Legislature asking Congress and the 
President to establish formal diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican has been placed 
before Congress by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D.-R.I.). . . . e A SPECIAL FACT-FIND- 
ING committee of the Methodist Church 
has advised the denomination to make 
“no basic changes” in its regional and 
racial jurisdictional structure because im- 
mediate alteration of the system would 
be “harmful to the church and especially 
disastrous to Negro Methodists.’”’ The 
recommendation will be presented at the 
Methodist General Conference in Denver 
in April. Under the present plan there is 
one all-Negro Central Jurisdiction. 





MINISTERS RESPOND ON ISSUE 
OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 


Opinion appears to be divided among 
the ten per cent of ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, who respond- 
ed in a recent poll concerning the attitude 
of Protestant clergymen toward a Roman 
Catholic candidate for the presidency of 
the United States. 

Ministers were asked to indicate their 
opinions about a Roman Catholic can- 
didate in multiple choice statements in 
the November 16 issue of Monday Morn- 
ing, a magazine for Presbyterian min- 
isters. Responses totaled 1,047 out of a 
possible 10,947. The results of the poll 
appear in the January 25 issue of Mon- 
day Morning. 

Eight hundred and seventy-five dis- 
agreed that “the religious affiliation of 
a presidential candidate is irrelevant.” 
Three hundred and seventy-nine agreed 
that “a Protestant minister should not 
vote for a Roman Catholic candidate 
under any circumstances.” Four hundred 
and sixty-nine agreed that “a Protestant 
minister might support a Roman Catholic 
candidate if the candidate gave assurance 
he would uphold the principle and prac- 
tice of separation of church and state.” 

Other ministers were undecided. Some, 
not tabulated in the responses, disagreed 
with all of the statements in the poll. 

Following are the three statements con- 
tained in the poll and a tabulation of the 
opinions given: 

1. The religious affiliation of a presiden- 
tial candidate is irrelevant. 


Agree (57) Disagree (875) 
Undecided (17) 


2. A Protestant minister should not vote 
for a Roman Catholic candidate under any 
circumstances. 

Agree (379) Disagree (301) 
Undecided (25) 


3. A Protestant minister might support 
a Roman Catholic candidate if the can- 
didate gave assurance he would uphold 


MISS GREEN NAMED 
WOMEN’S SECRETARY 


Evelyn L. Green, director of the pro- 
gram department of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Women’s Work, has been 
elected executive secretary to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death last year 
of Mrs. L. M. McCutchen. 

A native of Texas, Miss Green served 
as director of Christian education for 
Brazos Presbytery (Texas) before join- 
ing the Atlanta staff in October, 1950. 





the principle and practice of separation of 
church and state. 
Agree (469) Disagree (445) 
Undecided (77) 

(It should be noted that 90 of those 
who responded indicated disagreement 
with all three statements. These are not 
included in the tabulations. Eight gave 
their opinions on statement No. 1 only.) 


Bainton Says Colleges 
Have ‘Secular Outlook’ 


Boston (RNS)—Many church sup- 
ported colleges and universities have a 
“secular outlook” and fail to develop a 
Christian philosophy, the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference was told 
here. 

In a text written by Prof. Roland 
Bainton of Yale Divinity School, and 
read in his absence, delegates heard a 
warning that “the American educational 
ideal is that of the Renaissance.” 

The conference, consisting of presi- 
dents of 59 Lutheran colleges and sem- 
inaries, held its golden anniversary meet- 
ing in connection with the annual gather- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
leges. 


Cultivated Man 


“The object,” Prof. Bainton wrote, “is 
to produce the cultivated, well-rounded 
man who should know something of 
everything, including religion, because 
religion is an aspect of culture.” 

He charged that some colleges founded 
by churches which are now independent 
have faculties almost entirely secular in 
outlook, adding that students at many 
church-controlled colleges are non-Chris- 
tian. 

“Our colleges of church foundation 
above all others,” he said, ‘should seek 
to instill into the student that the chief 
end of man is not just to develop his 
personality.” 

Gerhard Lenski, Jr., of the University 
of Michigan’s sociology department, said 
that churches have been slow in recogniz- 
ing that the great majority of Americans 
find themselves in a new social environ- 
ment. 

“Churches today are using techniques 
theat are geared to the rural community,” 
he declared. “We haven’t developed 
church organizations to deal with the 
new social organizations.” (Continued) 








Presbyterian Increase 

At a meeting of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege Union, which represents 45 institu- 
tions, E. Fay Campbell, secretary of the 
Division of Education, United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, disclosed that the 
denomination is increasing its financial 
support of colleges by $390,000 this year 
to a total of $1,700,000. 


America Seen Losing 
Moral Influence 


Kansas City, Mo. (RNs)—An over- 
emphasis on material values is blurring 
this nation’s sense of purpose before the 
rest of the world and diminishing its 
influence as a moral force, a Methodist 
leader said here. 

The observation was made by John O. 
Gross of Nashville, Tenn., general sec- 
retary of the Methodist Division of Ed- 
ucational Institutions, in an address to 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Rachel 
Henderlite, director of educational research 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Chris- 
tian Education and faculty member at the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education; 
John H. Leith, Union Seminary (Va.) faculty; 
David H. Burr, Royster Memorial church, 
Norfolk, Va.; Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


HOW TO KNOW 


How can a person know when he has 
faith in God? 


HENDERLITE: This question can mean 
any number of things. I would like very 
much to know what the questioner had 
in mind. In looking at the word faith, 
we need to recognize that faith in its 
broadest sense is not simply an intellec- 
tual belief in the fact of God, but it is 
living one’s whole life on the conviction 
that God is in control of the universe. 
It is having confidence and joy in God’s 
rule and providence, and a willingness 
to live one’s life in the assurance that 
God can be counted on in his love and 
in his righteousness. Faith in its fullness 
is life with God. I think one would know 
when one had this kind of faith more 
confidently than he would know anything 
else in the world. However, we must rec- 
ognize, of course, that there are degrees 
of faith or stages in the development of 
faith. I think the opposite of faith is not 
doubt, because probably doubt is a part 
of any true faith; but the opposite of 
faith is despair. As one comes to know 
God in Jesus Christ, one begins to move 
from despair to faith, and there are many 
stages along the way to complete faith. 
You recall the man in the New Testament 
who said, “Lord, I believe, help thou 


4 


delegates attending a denominational na- 
tional conference on the ministry. 

“Tf America could experience a revival 
of the principles which gave it birth,” 
Dr. Gross said, “a climate of confidence 
and hope would be created in every part 
of the world.” 

Another speaker, Bishop Donald Tip- 
pett of San Francisco, said that too many 
pastors today are cushioning their con- 
gregations against the brutal facts of life. 

“People are tired of nice little homilies 
on such topics as ‘How to Be Happy 
Though Poor,’” Bishop Tippett said. 
“We need preaching that is something 
other than pious platitudes and ethical 
proverbs.” 

Participating in a panel discussion on 
educational standards and programs, Don 
Holter, president of National Methodist 
Theological Seminary, observed that “one 
of the tragic weaknesses of our theologi- 
cal education is the lack of an awareness 
of what is going on in the world.” 


my unbelief,” indicating the kind of am- 
biguity or ambivalence that is in all of 
us. I believe sometimes with all my 
heart, and I question my faith at other 
times. 

LertH: Don’t you think that faith is 
somewhat like friendship and you know 
your faith in God as you know the reality 
of friendship? 

HENDERLITE: It is not a mathematical 
equation, but very real. 

LreirH: I believe Augustine once said 
that a man who has never had a friend 
cannot understand the meaning of faith. 

Mr. X: Dr. Henderlite, don’t you think 
that faith is something that must con- 
stantly grow? It can’t stagnate, there is 
no such thing as a perfect faith. You 
still have to strive for a deeper under- 
standing, and as time goes on you can’t 
say, “I’ve got it all, I can’t get any 
more. 

HENDERLITE: Like Dr. Leith’s illus- 
tration of friendship, faith too is a living 
thing and if it is not continually grow- 
ing, it is continually decreasing. 

Mr. X: I think there is a danger of 
our saying, “I’ve got perfect faith; now 
I can rest on my oar.” You can’t ever do 
that. 


GOD FORSAKEN? 

How could God say to God, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?”’ 

Burr: I have always loved this verse 
because it represents the human side of 
our Lord. It is the human side of Jesus, 
crying out to God, the Father. It isn’t 
unusual for us to hear a young man say 
to his Father, “Why have you forgotten 
me?” Therefore, it should not be difficult 
for us to imagine Jesus crying out in such 
an expression. 


“We are not talking the language of 
the world in which we live,’ he asserted. 

Preachers need to be able to communi- 
cate the gospel in terms that the rank and 
file of their listeners can understand, he 
said. 

“They must be able to take a great 
truth and bring it down to where it has 
an immediate and obvious relationship 
to what is going on in the world,” Dr. 


Holter added. 


UPUSA BOARDS GET 
$300,000 GIFT 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—An estimated 
two thirds of a $300,000 estate has been 
willed to the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and National Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The bequests were made by Miss Helen 
M. Oliver, a retired Philadelphia public 
school teacher, who died at the age of 75 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 11. 

She willed $15,000 to the Bridesburg 
Presbyterian Church here, of which she 
was a lifetime member and generous ben- 
efactor. She had inherited most of the 
estate from her father who was an op- 
erator of river barges. 

On vacations and upon retirement she 
traveled widely including visits to many 
mission centers of the church. 

A number of $1,000 bequests included 
the United Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sions Board, Princeton Seminary, the 
Southwest Presbyterian Sanatorium, Al- 
buquerque, N.M.; the Presbyterian Home 
for Aged Couples and Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia; the World’s, Inter- 
national and Philadelphia Sunday School 
Associations; American Tract Society, 
Philadelphia Bible Society and the Sal- 
vation Army. 


N. J. Council Fills 
16,000 Radio-TV Spots 


East ORANGE, N.J. (RNS)—Nearly 
16,000 radio programs were broadcast 
by the New Jersey Council of Churches 
over the state’s stations during 1959. 

The council's radio-television depart- 
ment noted that the recorded programs, 
many of which were repeated, ranged in 
length from one minute to two hours. Bulk 
of the year’s production, the department 
said, consisted of “capsule” programs of 
five minutes or less, something of a new 
departure in religious programming. 

In his annual report, Charles Brack- 
bill, Jr., the department’s executive di- 
rector, said New Jersey stations have 
demonstrated they will accept religious 
programming “when it is given to them 
in a form they can use.” 

“Therefore,” he said, ‘“‘we have con- 
centrated our production efforts in spots 
and ‘capsule’ programs, although many 
seasonal shows were longer.” 
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Mexico and Missions Policy 


BASIC CHANGE in relations be- 

tween the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church and American Missions in Mex- 
ico was called for in the recent meeting 
of the Mexican General Assembly. 

The long-time problem of the working 
relationship between the “National” 
church and missionary enterprise was 
dealt with in the form of two important 
resolutions. 

For Mexican Presbyterians the word 
“national” in the official title of their 
church is symbolic of the change which 
the General Assembly envisioned. By 
referring to itself as a “national” church, 
Mexicans are not intending to isolate 
themselves. They are merely stressing 
their autonomy. 

The resolutions passed by the 1959 
Cuernavaca General Assembly clearly 
indicates this striving for autonomy, es- 
pecially in regard to the missionary work 
of other countries in Mexico. 

It was resolved: 


“That the churches or ecclesiastical 
bodies in foreign countries that now have 
relations with our church through mis- 
sionary work formulate an agreement by 
which they recognize this as a body di- 
vinely instituted and properly organized; 
consequently, that their business in the 
future should be carried on with the Coun- 
cil [three elected officers of the Assembly] 
of the General Assembly of the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico.” 


In another resolution a request was 
sent to the General Assemblies of the 
United States of America (U. P. and 
U5.) 

“That the organizations and churches 
in the United States which have missions 
in our country be asked to name represen- 
tatives to work with a commission of our 
General Assembly on future relations with 
our National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico.” 

These resolutions imply gradual ab- 
sorption of all missionary efforts by the 
Mexican Church. The commission re- 
ferred to above, which would be named 
by American General Assemblies, would 
work toward the nationalization of mis- 
sionary properties by the Mexican 
Church. 

As it is today, institutions or agencies 
of the Mexican Church needing aid have 
to follow a certain procedure. First, a 
written request is made to the Mexican 
General Assembly. If approved, it is in 
turn referred to the elected officers of the 
missionaries in Mexico. Some matters 
may be decided by the missionary repre- 
sentatives while others must be forwarded 
to the entire body of missionaries which 
meet annually. If approved by the mis- 





MR. GUTIERREZ is minister of the Gethsem- 
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sionary body, the request is sent to the 
Board of World Missions for final action. 


Mexicans argue that such a procedure 
places many major policy decisions in 
the hands of those outside of the Mexican 
Church, sometimes those with an experi- 
ence that is not as comprehensive as the 
Council of the Mexican Assembly or the 
Assembly itself. “If we are a body, ‘di- 
vinely instituted and duly organized,’ 
they say, “why are we not treated as 
such? Why let missionaries decide what 
money is to be used for our institutions 
or agencies ?” 


Financial Responsibility 


There is another side to the issue. Mis- 
sion work is supported by American 
money and the ones charged with this 
work naturally feel a responsibility in 
overseeing the expenditure of such funds. 

Besides, the Mexican General Assem- 
bly is relatively young. Although there 
has been Presbyterian work in Mexico 
for eighty-eight years, it was only twelve 
years ago that the General Assembly of 
the National Presbyterian Church came 
into being. Only five meetings, including 
the recent Cuernavaca Assembly, have 
been held since then. The General As- 
sembly of 1959, composed of three synods, 
numbered 54 commissioners from eleven 
presbyteries. 


Furthermore, some feel an inconsist- 
ency in the Mexican position since, while 
asking for greater autonomy over mission 
endeavors, the Mexican Church is a long 
way from the support of these ventures. 


The Mexican Church knows this. It 
is fully aware that it is a young church 
and is also vitally concerned about its 
financial condition. It claims “that for 
eighty-eight years our church has been 
treated like a daughter and if we are to 
grow into a mature church, we will have 
to face some of the major policy decisions 
now.” It says, “We want to be treated 
not as a daughter church but as a sister 
church that is trying to face up to its 
responsibilities.” 


It was interesting to the writer of the 
article to see the type of men the Mexican 
Church has produced. Present in one 
of its sessions were four medical doctors, 
two osteopaths, several outstanding teach- 
ers, including a Ph.D. in Physics with 
degrees from Rice and Harvard, two well 
respected business men, who are either 
owners, or part owners of big concerns, 
along with many able ministers. The 
church may be young, but it counts with 
some very competent laymen and minis- 
ters who have consecrated their lives to 
Jesus Christ. 


Another resolution passed by the same 
Assembly shows that the Mexican Church 
is facing up to its financial responsibili- 
ties. The resolution calls for an intensive 
twelve-year stewardship program to cul- 
minate with the church’s centennial cele- 
bration of 1971. Being realistic about 
their financial situation, they feel that 
self-support may not be realized in this 
twelve-year period. Nevertheless, they are 
convinced that in the foreseeable future 
they will assume its complete financial 
obligations. 


What reactions these proposals will 
cause in the American church remain 
to be seen. Any action would have to 
come from the meeting of the General 
Assembly (U.S.) next April in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and from the UPUSA Assem- 
bly in Cleveland or its Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. But 
of greater importance, as far as the Mex- 
ican General Assembly is concerned, is 
how their American brothers will react to 
these proposals. Many Mexican Presby- 
terians wait anxiously and wonder. 


LIVINGSTONE EXAMPLE IS 
UPHELD FOR MISSIONARIES 


GLascow, SCOTLAND (RNS)—If mis- 
sionaries and government officials made 
a careful study of the famed Scottish 
missionary and explorer, David Living- 
stone, there would be less trouble in 
Africa today, the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
declared here. 


R. H. W. Shepherd spoke at a meeting 
held to inaugurate an appeal for funds 
to keep up the Livingstone Memorial at 
Blantyre, Scotland, the explorer’s birth- 
place. 


Dr. Shepherd said “his handling of 
the black man was superb. All too many 
are so obsessed with outward happenings 
in Africa, political and otherwise, that 
they neglect the most important thing of 
all, the inward life, the mind, the soul 
of the many they seek to win.” . 


“Tn this,’ he continued, “Livingstone 
remains supremely relevant to our day. 
Given good guidance and proper han- 
dling, wise, firm and kind knowledgeable 
handling, the African would make a rich 
contribution to the world’s life. 


“The clay is good but it needs mould- 
ing, and that is in large measure the 
duty and the burden and the privilege of 
the European peoples.” 


Dr. H. F. Wilson, grandson of Dr. 
Livingstone and chairman of the Scot- 
tish National Memorial to the David 
Livingstone Trust noted that more than 
1,750,000 people have visited the me- 
morial over the past 30 years. 








A PARABLE OF TWO CHURCHES 


N THE VILLAGBS of Unameit, deep 

in the heart of Pennsylvania, there 
are two United Presbyterian churches. 
They are the only churches in this rural 
community of some 400 souls. One, a 
former U.P. congregation, is known as 
the First United Presbyterian Church; 
the other, of Presbyterian, USA, deriva- 
tion, is called the First Presbyterian 
Church. Everybody (except a majority 
of the members of each congregation) 
agrees that it is very confusing to con- 
tinue these designations, now that the 
two denominations are one. But when 
special congregational meetings were 
called to decide the matter, it was voted 
to retain the original names. 

The two First churches have enjoyed 
a friendly association through the years. 
Their most recent pastors were close per- 
sonal friends, and planned a number of 
community-wide religious services in 
which the two congregations participated 
jointly. Thanksgiving and Easter sunrise 
services alternated from church to church. 
Presbyterian preaching missions and 
U.P. evangelistic crusades received the 
support of both congregations. Competi- 
tion for new members was friendly, if 
keen. And when an occasional dis- 
gruntled member or family chose to move 
from one church to the other, the sessions 
granted letters of transfer in good spirit. 


In 1958, Joint Service 

The climax of this history of coopera- 
tion was reached on a Sunday morning 
in June, 1958, when the formation of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. was commemorated by an impres- 
sive observance of the Holy Communion. 
The service was held in the larger First 
Presbyterian Church, with the First 
United Presbyterian pastor preaching the 
sermon. The sanctuary was filled to over- 
flowing, and it was generally agreed that 
a fine spirit of unity was achieved. 

For some years the pastors of the two 
churches had hoped and prayed that their 
congregations eventually would unite. 
Now that the denominational merger had 
been consummated, these hopes and 
prayers were intensified. And although 
they sensed considerable hostility to the 
idea of union, they made bold to expound 
upon this subject from their pulpits. 

By a strange stroke of Providence, and 
with absolutely no manipulation on their 
part, the two ministers terminated their 
pastorates within a week of each other. 
This, it seemed to them, was a clear in- 
dication that God was setting the stage 
for merger—if not immediately, then ul- 
timately. Each minister, before his de- 
parture, urged his congregation to con- 
sider setting up a dual charge—this being 


DR. HOPKINS, of the Department of Bible, 
Westminster College (Pa.), is known to Out- 
look readers for earlier contributions to these 
columns. 
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a first step toward eventual union. They 
argued that, in view of the critical short- 
age of ministers in this country and of 
pressing Kingdom needs overseas, it 
would be morally wrong for the two 
churches to continue independently. 
The sermons provoked considerable 
discussion. “It all sounds very good,” 
commented one old lady, a life-long 
member of First U.P., “but we could 
never get along with those Presbyterians.” 
“That’s right,” agreed the wife of a 
leading U.P. elder as she clutched her 
Bible tenaciously. “The Smiths and the 
Browns run that church. None of our 
people would have a thing to say.” 


Three Alternatives 


After the two pastors had departed, a 
synod executive met with officials of both 
churches. He strongly urged them to pool 
their resources and their memberships, 
pointing, out that such an action would 
be in harmony with one of the major 
purposes for merging the two denomina- 
tions—that of eliminating costly dupli- 
cation of personnel and facilities. But he 
indicated that three alternatives were 
open to them: (1) to continue as sep- 
arate churches; (2) to form a dual 
charge, calling one minister to serve both 
congregations; and (3) to merge. 

These possibilities were kicked around 
for a few weeks and then voted upon. By 
a bare majority, the First Presbyterians 
voted to “go it alone.” The First U.P. 
vote was decidedly more negative: 


For merger 1 
For dual charge 30 
For status quo 60 


“Even if they tear down First Presby- 
terian and rebuilt on the same site, you 
couldn’t get me to go out there. It would 
still be First Presbyterian, even if we 
did go in with them.” This was the 
charitable sentiment of an officer in the 
ladies’ missionary society. 

But not all First U.P.s are diehard 
reactionaries. The president of the dea- 
cons, a dedicated businessman, argued 
that both frame buildings are old and 
inadequate; merger would make possible 
a fine new church with modern educa- 
tional facilities of which the entire com- 
munity could be justly proud. Further- 
more, union of the two churches would 
eradicate petty differences and enlarge 
spiritual horizons. 


Disturbing Words 

Following the vote, a visiting min- 
ister had this to say to the First United 
Presbyterians: “Suppose Unameit were 
the only Christian community in an area 
twice the size of Texas—say, in Africa or 
India. Do you think for a moment that 
God would tell you to continue operating 


your churches in competition with one 
another, while millions of people go with- 
out any Christian witness or ministry 
whatever ?” 

These words were rather disturbing at 
the time. But feelings soon subsided, 
and the members settled down comfort- 
ably within the four walls of their re- 
spective churches. Each congregation has 
been successful in securing a pastor. Each 
maintains its own building, its own 
manse, its own program. And each con- 
tributes less than $1,000 per year to the 
benevolence budget of the denomination. 
After all, that’s all they can afford— 
what with all their other expenses. And 
if Communist missionaries pour into 
Africa and southern Asia while ours 
merely trickle; or if 10,000 communities 
across America have no churches while 
Unameit has two; and if hundreds of 
United Presbyterian churches have no 
pastor while two little U.P. congregations 
a few hundred yards apart have one each 
—well, the respectable church-going citi- 
zens of Unameit either haven’t heard 
about it, or the problems of these remote 
people and places are beyond reach of 
their comprehension and therefore their 
concern. 


African Church Defends 
Multi-Racial Character 

JOHANNESBURG — The multi-racial 
membership of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Transvaal and Natal is 
defended in an editorial in a recent issue 
of the church’s Newsletter as “the best 
news about our church.” 

“It is no problem to us, but a great 
joy that our faith is being professed and 
upheld by so many non-white members,” 
the editorial states. “Our church has 
sometimes been called the Boer Church 
[the name given to white Dutch settlers] 
and even though we do not care as much 
for that name as some do, we would have 
peace with it if our church is then 
likewise referred to as the Bantu Church 
or the Colored Church—to designate the 
same church. 

“Considering that the population of 
our country is predominantly non-white,” 
it continues, “the day may come when 
the majority of the members of our 
church will be colored. That will be a 
happy day and will crown the mission- 
ary work for which we are sacrificing so 
much today.” 

Statistics issued recently by the church 
for 1957 show the membership at 872,- 
933 persons, of whom 663,701 are whites 
and 209,232 non-whites. Non-white mem- 
bers in foreign mission fields (outside 
the Union of South Africa) were listed 
at 90,463. The church also has 296 
ordained white missionaries and 49 non- 
white missionaries and 521 non-white 
unordained evangelists. (Eps, Geneva) 
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Plans Are Unveiled for 
National Church Building 


WasHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—President 
Eisenhower watched an architect unveil 
plans for a new National Presbyterian 
church and center in Washington. He 
then told fellow members of the church, 
which he attends and others present that 
construction of such a monument to the 
Protestant faith will remind the world of 
America’s spiritual ideals. 

Mr. Eisenhower, instead of returning 
to his office at the White House, follow- 
ing the annual service of Communion 
which marks the opening of Congress, 
went into the church’s Fellowship Hall 
for a meeting with leaders of the con- 
gregation and officials of the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

He looked on as architect Edward 
Burell Stone of New York unveiled 
sketches and floor plans for a 2,400-seat 
sanctuary and 3,000-seat auditorium and 
gymnasium that will be the third largest 
religious edifice in Washington. Only 
Washington Cathedral (Episcopal) and 
the new Roman Catholic National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception are larger. 
Outside the capital city, only New York’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine (Epis- 
copal) and St. Patrick’s Catheral (Ro- 
man Catholic) are larger, the architect 
said. 


Cost: $10 Million 

The proposed church center will cost 
more than $10,000,000, with its religious 
education facilities and 800-car parking 
lot. A nine-acre site on Massachusetts 
Avenue, on the highlands overlooking the 
capital city, about one mile northwest of 
Washington Cathedral and just south of 
American University, has been purchased 
as a building site. 

To be constructed entirely of poured 
concrete, the church, of modern Gothic 
style, will feature a sanctuary whose 
vaulted four-domed ceiling will rise 130 
feet, supported by 24 pillars 120 feet in 
height. 

In an informal talk to his fellow-Pres- 
byterians, the President said that, as a 
man who often wrestles with “the frus- 
trations of a budget,” he could appreciate 
the fund-raising task they were under- 
taking. 

However, he said he saw in the new 
center an answer to the material accom- 
plishments of which atheist Communism 
so often boasts. “We are worried—al- 
most get hysterical—over certain spec- 
tacular achievements, such as hitting the 
moon,” the president observed, “but we 
are forgetting certain of our own spiritual 
achievements.” 

‘“‘A venture like this sets forth a monu- 
ment to our beliefs,” the President de- 
clared. “This is something the world 
ought to see.” 
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“If we can do something like this, we 
are strengthening our own spirit by any 
sacrifices we are called upon to make,” 
he observed. “This is something to chal- 
lenge us so that our Protestant beliefs can 
be held forth as one of the world’s truly 
basic values of our civilization.” 

Viewing the plans with the President 
were Arthur L. Miller, moderator of the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk, 
as well as Henry Robinson Luce, New 
York publisher, and Paul A. Wolfe, min- 
ister of Brick Presbyterian church, New 
York, who are serving as co-chairmen 
of the nation-wide fund-raising drive for 
the new church center. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ When laymen are asked 
what subjects they would like to hear dis- 
cussed from the pulpit, the relation of 
Christianity to other religions always ap- 
pears high on the list. It is not that they 
doubt the uniqueness of the Christian 
faith, but that they wish to relate it 
meaningfully to whatever is good in other 
faiths. It was surely for such thoughtful 
laymen that the Gospel of John was 
written, with its insistence that the Word 
made flesh was “in the beginning with 
God,” and that Jesus the Christ illumines 
every aspiration of the human spirit. The 
“uniqueness” of Christ does not lie in 
his discontinuity, but in the power of his 
life, death and resurrection to interpret 
and fulfill all that has gone before and 
all that will ever come to pass. 


TUESDAY e¢ “The important thing is 
not to know as much as possible but to 
love as much as possible,” wrote the 
Swiss historian, Jacob Burckhardt. What 
a revolution it would make in our educa- 
tional system if we kept that saying in 
mind. Alas, the saying we have invisibly 
written over the classroom is, Knowledge 
is Power, and we are teaching people to 
manipulate and exploit rather than to 
love and appreciate. Yet, as Burckhardt 
also said, ““No one can be interesting who 
is not capable of love.” 


WEDNESDAY © Young preachers often 
feel called upon to preach destructively, 
to tear down rather than to build up. 
After hearing their sermons, I recall to 
them the tribute that was paid to Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, whose sermons were 
so influential in a time of transition. 
“You preach positively instead of nega- 


tively. You state truths which people 
cannot deny. . . . If you were once to 
preach defensively or controversially, it 
would be all over with you, and it would 
do your heart and mind harm besides; 
but everyone sees that you have a message 
and a truth to establish; you set up your 
truth, and they are dismayed to find that, 
if that be true, their view is knocked 
down, but you did not knock it down.” 


THURSDAY e¢ J. S. Mill used to say 
that the prayer of every true thinker 
should be, “Lord, enlighten thou our en- 
emies .. . sharpen their wits, give acute- 
ness to their perceptions, and clearness 
to their reasoning powers. We are in 
danger of their folly, not from their wis- 
dom: their weakness is what fills us with 
apprehension, not their strength.” Per- 
haps it would do the church good to be 
more aware of its opponents, or if it had 
better opponents. The case for Chris- 
tianity is never better expressed than 
when it is under attack. 


FRIDAY ¢ In every congregation there 
are two types of people: those who have 
never for one moment doubted the ex- 
istence of God, and those for whom his 
existence is always a matter of re-exam- 
ination and re-affirmation. It is the same 
in literature. Henry Miller says: “God 
was no problem for Walt Whitman, ever. 
He was with God, just as the Word was 
with God, from the very beginning. But 
Dostoievsky had virtually to create God,” 
his religion was one long, agonized strug- 
gle. 


SATURDAY ¢ The “Come to Church” 
advertisement in today’s newspaper reads, 
“Your church symbolizes a wholesome 
philosophy and a Gracious Way of Life.” 
I wonder what part of the Bible that 
came from? 


SUNDAY e Every preacher has sub- 
mitted himself to lectures on preaching, 
but few congregations have ever attended 
lectures on listening. Yet one is as much 
an art as the other! The New Testament 
has perhaps more warnings about bad 
listening than about bad speaking. 





Dr. Foreman’s 


HOW TO LISTEN TO 
A SERMON 


— is one of 12 pamphlet-re- 
prints in a “How to” series used 
effectively in many churches 
for congregational distribution 
in connection with sermons and 
otherwise. (In some churches 
these have been distributed at 
the door following the morning 
sermon.) 

For one copy of each pam- 
phlet in the series, send 35¢ to 
OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Ugly Face of Bigotry 


Every conceivable type of outraged 
opinion has been expressed in regard to 
the recent outbreak of anti-Semitic inci- 
dents. World Council of Churches lead- 
ers denounced it and expressed deep 
sympathy for the victims; American 
Protestant leaders from a variety of back- 
grounds offered their sympathy to world 
Jewry and pledged their solidarity in 
combatting the evil; the Vatican Radio 
warned of possible serious influences at 
work which do not appear on the surface; 
heads of state, including President Eisen- 
hower, joined in deploring such expres- 
sions of bigotry, and in West Germany 
Chancellor Adenauer and associates set 
themselves to find the ringleaders for 
their unmasking and punishment. 

The request from leaders of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
for a statement by President Eisenhower 
reminded him, “Recent history demon- 
strates that the cancer of religious bigotry 
destroys the body politic bit by bit. What 
is anti-Semitism today can be anti-Ca- 
tholicism tomorrow. What is anti-Cathol- 
icism this year may be anti-Protestantism 
next year. Religious bigotry like reli- 
gious freedom is indivisible.” 

Whatever may be motivating the ex- 
pressions abroad, there must certainly be 
a large element of juvenile irresponsibil- 
ity in the spreading pattern of daubed 
swastikas and hate slogans in this coun- 
try. At least, we want to believe that 
those who are engaged in this nasty busi- 
ness do not really understand what they 
are doing. If they are brought up sharply 
enough to consider the course which they 
are following it may be that the lesson 
will strike home. It is to be hoped that 
the severity of the treatment will be such 
as to let every thoughtless person under- 
stand what is actually going on. 

In the meantime, while West Germany 
is intensifying its teaching program and 
attempting to overcome what it now sees 
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to be a serious defect in failing to let 
young people and children know what 
Hitler did in his hideous program of 
exterminating the Jews, let us take a good 
hard look at ourselves in this country, 
because all too much has been stimulated 
and encouraged in suspicion of or oppo- 
sition to various national, religious or 
racial groups that is basically at one with 
these anti-Semitic expressions. 

No one will admit to bigotry, but many 
may be guilty of it, or of encouraging it, 
just the same. In such a stock-taking or 
analysis it would be impossible to exer- 
cise too much care or to begin the in- 
vestigation at too low a level. In that 
case, it will not be amiss to begin at our 
own doorsteps. 


Moderators’ Itineraries 


This season finds the Presbyterian 
Assemblies’ moderators in high gear as 
they travel across the country. Dr. and 
Mrs. Miller are deep in the heart of Cali- 
fornia in a demanding schedule, while 
Dr. and Mrs. Thompson are moving, in 
turn, toward all points of the compass 
across the Southern United States—for 
the most part by automobile! 

These chosen leaders will do well to 
have the sustaining power of our prayers 
during this strenuous time. So far as the 
U. S. Assembly’s moderator is concerned, 
it is doubtful if any previous moderator 
ever had a more strenuous and demand- 
ing assignment that he faces in his Jan- 
uary-March engagements (see page 2). 
In addition, Dr. Thompson’s carefully- 
prepared studies on the book of Acts were 
in our hands well before time for his Jan- 
uary 2 departure—and, as if that were 
not enough, his recorded discussions of 
these studies for the extensive weekly 
radio broadcasts were taped, with this 
tedious job completed only a few min- 
utes before he left home. (If these broad- 
casts are not coming into your area you 
may wish to encourage a station to secure 
them free of charge from TRAV, 341-B 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, 
Ga.) The study book, which he has writ- 
ten, for used by the entire church next 
year in connection with the centennial 
observance, was completed and out of 
the way on schedule. 





From a Missionary Letter 
ACCUSING FINGER 


It hurts when Africa’s finger 
points at us and accuses: “Why do 
you come here to Africa and pre- 
tend to love us and bring us a mes- 
sage of Love, when you have not 
loved the black man in your own 
country?” Some of the glory of 
the proverbial missionary life fades 
when one stands at the end of this 
accusing finger. 


—BELGIAN CONGO. 











It is assumed that people within driv- 
ing distance will make sure to attend the 
meetings where these moderators are to 
speak and, where possible, to make their 
acquaintance. 


WRY Beginning 

World Refugee Year has just passed 
the halfway point. Up to now there is 
very little to note in the way of an in- 
tensified emphasis on this long-range 
need. 

Elfan Rees, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee for the World Refugee 
Year, told the committee meeting in 
Geneva that American information me- 
dia, for example, are far below those in 
Great Britain in the emphasis they have 
put upon this critical need. Many peo- 
ple across the U.S.A., said Dr. Rees, do 
not know what the World Refugee Year 
is or very much about the problem it 
faces. In a realistic statement about what 
can be expected, Dr. Rees said, “The 
most I expect during the Refugee Year 
is that we can do twice as much as in 
an average year of indifference.” 

With the national Congress now in 
session it might be appropriate to remind 
senators and Congressmen that people 
close to the heart of this movement at- 
tribute the meager results noted thus far 
largely to insufficient support by govern- 
ments. There are two basic needs—an 
increased number of entry visas and large 
sums of money. However, there is one 
other need. That is an awareness that 
World Refugee Year is not expected by 
anybody to bring an end to the problem. 
It should merely provide a good start 
for a relentless attack upon it. Dr. Rees 
put it like this: 

“Every refugee believes this is the year 
of his salvation, but many are going to 
be wrong and the voluntary agencies will 
have to face a wave of despair among 
those who have been passed over even by 
this year. I hope the conference will ex- 
press the conviction that the refugee prob- 
lem is a long-term one and give the 
refugees long-term hope. The refugee prob- 
lem is an endemic disease of our age and 


one shot in the arm is not enough to 
cure it.” 


SPOTLIGHT 


Rivermont church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is going ahead with the construction of 
a $114,000 educational unit. 





A major building program including 
a chapel and a new $300,000 educational 
building has been approved by the First 
church in Tuscaloosa, Ala., with a fund 
campaign now in progress. 


Trinity church in Arlington, Va., has 
outgrown its sanctuary built in 1950, 
despite multiple services, so that formal 
worship is now conducted in the gym- 
nasium so as to provide room for more 
people. 
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Abraham Didn‘t Have a Wrist Watch 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


‘Make the very most of your time.” — 
Colossians 4:5 (Moffatt) 


HE WORD “HOURS” does not 

occur in the Old Testament, and no 
measure of time shorter than half an 
hour is mentioned in the New. The mod- 
erm man, paced by a second-hand, ac- 
tually wearing on his wrist day and night 
a machine to divide the time between 
sunrise and sunrise into 86,400 tiny parts, 
would have seemed something of a mon- 
strosity to anyone living in “Bible times,” 
whether in the Bible or out. 

It is a good thing, after all, that Abra- 
ham had no wrist watch, nor anyone else, 
for that matter, till long after the Bible 
was down in writing. It is rather ap- 
palling to think what we might have 
missed if everyone in those high and far- 
off days had been in the same kind of 
habitual hurry that we are. 

Suppose that Abraham on that fateful 
evening when he entertained angels un- 
awares, had met his unexpected guests 
in the modern mood? 

“Well, this is an unexpected pleasure,” 
we can hear him saying. “Sarah and 
I would love to have you for dinner. 
She makes veal roast beautifully. But 
she has an engagement with the Daugh- 
ters of Seth, and I have to be at the 
Lodge by eight, so we shall have to take 
you to a restaurant.” So they would go 
to a place where they could get fast 
service, and there would be no time for 
intimate conversation. God himself would 
have no easy time getting a Promise into 
the mind of a man who was too rushed 
to listen. As for prayer, we read of a 
rather long and urgent prayer uttered 
after the meal that Sarah served. A mod- 
ern Abraham would hardly find time for 
a short blessing. 


R WE MIGHT DARE to picture 
Moses when he first saw the burn- 
ing Bush. 

“A great sight,” thinks Moses to him- 
self, glancing at his watch. “I just wish 
I had seen it earlier, I could have gone 
to look more closely. But here it is nearly 
six already and the flocks not rounded up. 
And what a fuss Zipporah makes when 
I’m ten minutes late!”’ So for years after- 
ward the sight of a flame would remind 
Moses—“‘You know, I still wonder what 
made that bush burn without burning 
up. I wish I’d had more time—seems 
that I never have time for the things I 
want to do.” 

As for Saint Paul, what would the 
Letter to the Romans have looked like 
if he had been the modern ecclesiastical 
executive? Maybe like this: 

“My dear Roman Friends: 

[Memo. to secretary: Look through the 
address file and drop in a few names of 
people who have moved to Rome, will you, 
Miss Quarta?] 
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“It has been my intention to write you 
in regard to a number of considerations 
in connection with the rapidly expanding 
work of the church. Time however is a 
prime factor in these crowded days. I 
hope, however, to visit Rome in the near 
future, as it will be necessary to change 
planes there on my way to Spain. I shall 
be at the Appii Forum airport from 11:15 
p-m. to 11:57 p.m. on Monday the 29th, 
and if you can have a small committee 
there at that time I shall be glad to leave 
with them some memoranda which my 
secretary will prepare, and to answer any 
questions that may be in your minds at 
that time. 


“Fraternally yours, 
“PAUL. 
“POT/qoc (Signed in Dr. Paul’s absence)” 


UR LORD felt the pressure of time 

more than most of those of whom 
we read in the Bible. Yet it is hard to 
think of him living under the sort of 
pressure that rides the preacher and 
teacher of this century. If you are in- 
dulging in wishes, it is better to wish 
yourself back in the first century than 
to wish Jesus into the twentieth. Suppose 
he lived the highly organized life of now- 
adays? We could expect that when he 
appeared in public it would have to be 
in the charge of some Chairman or other. 
When it came to the question period and 
the question was raised, “What is the 
great commandment in the Law?” the 
Speaker would give the kind of answer 
(as so often he did) that raises more 
questions. So someone would ask: “But 
who is my neighbor?” Before the Speak- 
er could answer, the chairman would 
take over. 


“We all greatly regret to bring this to 
a close, but we promised that this ques- 
tion hour would end promptly at 8:30. 
I can see by the thoughtful look on our 
guest’s face that this is a good question 
but it can hardly be answered in twenty- 
five seconds, which is all we have left. 
I know he would be happy to discuss 
this with you, but his plane leaves in 
45 minutes. .. .” 


Or perhaps the woman of Samaria, 
coming back from the village, would have 
found her Visitor gone, and only a note 
pinned to a stump by Secretary Matthew: 


“Dear Madam: 


Your wish for us to remain is very 
gratifying; but prior engagements will 
not permit us to comply with your request. 
Our itineraries are made carefully in ad- 
vance, in accordance with the number of 
contacts we may expect in a given time. 
If you will have a petition prepared and 


signed by a group of responsible citizens, 
indicating the size of the audience we 
might expect per day, your village will be 
placed on file for future consideration. 
You will understand that with the de- 
mands made on our Leader’s time, pri- 
ority must be given to the larger centers 
of population.” 

Blessed are those who are not owned 
by their wrist watches! Time is always 
there; but you have to take it. 


Next WEEK—A Kind Word for the 
Wrist Watch. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


The College of the Ozarks, Arkansas’ 
oldest institution of higher learning, has 
been changed in its direction from the 
Synod of Oklahoma to the UPUSA Board 
of National Missions. 





* * * 


When the University of Tulsa’s $400,- 
000 Sharpe Memorial Chapel was dedi- 
cated recently a doctor’s degree was 
awarded to the donor, Robert C. Sharpe. 


* * * 


Columbia Seminary (Ga.) recently ob- 
served the first Founder’s Day in its 
131-year history with Church History 


Professor William Childs Robinson 
speaking on the institution’s history and 
Missions Professor Cecil ‘Thompson 


speaking the following day on the sem- 
inary’s missionary history. Dr. Thomp- 
son said that approximately 40% of the 
total number of ministers serving as far 
as Presbyterian, U. S., foreign mission- 
aries are concerned are Columbia grad- 
uates, that practically all of the denom- 
ination’s leaders in Negro work have 
been Columbia men, all home mission 
secretaries from 1861 to 1930 were Co- 
lumbia graduates and, for 57 of the 98 
years in the church’s life, Columbia 
graduates have guided the missionary 
program abroad. 


x * * 


Macalester College (Minn.) with a 
$72,100 grant from the National Science 
Foundation, will provide a summer in- 
stitute of natural science and mathe- 
matics for sixty high school teachers. 


* * * 


Contracts totalling $357,000 for heat- 
ing and utility systems on the Consoli- 
dated Presbyterian College campus in 
Laurinburg, N. C., were awarded re- 
cently with May 15 set as the completion 
date. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 














WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED 
Devotional Guide 


marks its V1 5- 


ANNIVERSARY 






ack in 1935, there was born an idea for 
a pocket-size periodical with fresh, 
timely devotions for each day, written 
by thoughtful Christians of all evangeli- 
cal denominations, for Christian families 
everywhere. 


This year, grown to record-shattering circula- 
tion, The Upper Room marks its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. An estimated 10,000,000 Chris- 
tian men, women and children in all parts of 
the world use it now to guide their daily wor- 
ship. It has inspired countless lives, taught 
people of every land how to approach God, 
made the Christian message more vital to 
millions. 


With no denominationalism in its contents, 
The Upper Room is distributed regularly by 
over 70,000 churches, going into the homes 
six times a year, expressing concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the family, leading them 
in daily devotions, encouraging Bible reading 
and prayer, reminding them each day of their 
church and pastor. 


Use of The Upper Room helps form the family 
devotions habit, which becomes the “tie that 
binds” even when life brings the times of 
separation — children in college, in the armed 
services or away in business. Joining in the 
same devotional each day holds the family 
together in spirit and loyalty. Many broken 
homes have been prevented or mended through 
family prayer. 


iy 
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Because of its large printing (over 3,000,000 
copies of each bi-monthly issue) The Upper 
Room is offered at a minimum of cost to 
churches and to individuals. Where churches 
so desire, consignment orders may be arranged. 
Many individuals make their personal witness 
by distributing The Upper Room. Braille and 
Talking book editions are also available, at less 
than cost of production. 























To order 

The Upper Room 
or to receive a sample copy, 
mail the coupon below. 



























The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 








The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville,’ Tennes: e 

() Send me a free copy of “The 25th Anniversary Report.” 

(] Please send me a free sample copy of The Upper Room. 

( Enter my order for__.___.copies of the current issue and send 
same number of subsequent issues untif order is changed. (7 
cents each in lots of 10 or more of one issue to one address.) 

(] Begin my personal subscription with current issue: (Individual 
subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 a year, 3 years for $2.00, cash with 
order.) : 


Name... 
Address. 
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RIAL Award Given 
To Warren, Ohio 


New YorkK (RNS)—Warren, O., was 
selected from among 454 cities and towns 
through the country as the 1959 “Com- 
munity of the Year” by Religion in 
American Life here, a nonsectarian or- 
ganization devoted to increasing attend- 
ance at all churches and synagogues. 

All of the communities considered par- 
ticipated in RIAL campaigns during the 
year. Warren, a northeast Ohio city near 
Youngstown, was honored for holding 
the best all-around program, in which 
25 community groups and 30 churches 
and synagogues co-operated. 

Other cities named for outstanding 
programs were Aberdeen, Wash.; An- 
niston, Ala.; Bedford, Ind.; Culver City, 
Cal.; Florence, Ala.; Long Branch, N.J.; 
Orlando, Fla.; Riverside, Cal.; Roaring 
Spring, Pa.; and Summit, N.J. 

Attendance increased an average of 12 
per cent in the participating houses of 
worship in Warren. They included 24 
Protestant, three Roman Catholic, two 
Eastern Orthodox churches, and one 
synagogue. 

Religion in American Life is sponsored 
nationally by 70 lay men and women of 
all faiths and is headed by Robert T. 
Stevens of New York, president of J. P. 
Stevens and Co. The program is sup- 
ported by 27 national religious groups. 


Occidental (Calif.) Lecture 


Tillich Sees Trend 
Toward Conformity 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Paul J. Tillich, 
noted Protestant theologian, warned here 
that there is “a trend away from Refor- 
mation individualism” and toward “au- 
thoritarian” forms of religion which may 
end the Protestant era. 

He said this trend was indicated by 
recent mergers of Protestant groups, the 
ecumenical movement, and Roman Cath- 
olic encouragement of Christian unity. 

“Ecumenicity doesn’t do much theo- 
logically,” he noted. “What is produced 
in terms of theology is not very impres- 
sive. A committee cannot make a the- 
ology,” so victory is based on “the lowest 
common denominator.” 

Dr. Tillich, a professor at Harvard 
Divinity School, made the observation 
at a press conference preceding a lecture 
series he delivered at Occidental College 
(United Presbyterian). 

“The Protestant theology is essentially 
non-conformist,” he said, “but rugged 
individualism has disappeared and has 
been replaced by ‘Organization Man,’ the 
development of the collective spirit.” 

He declared that “the trend toward 
spiritual security and, therefore, authori- 
tarian forms of religion poses a threat to 
Protestantism.” 

Popularity of “primitive orthodoxy re- 
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vivalism” also evidences a desire for 
security since “authority gives security,” 
Dr. Tillich said. 

“Today’s younger generation wants to 
be sociologically, ethically and spiritually 
secure,” he observed. “One hardly finds 
a type of liberal theology in theological 
faculties of American educational institu- 
tions.” 

“The liberal philosophy which I found 
when I came to America 26 years ago 
does not exist today,” the German-born 
theologian said. “The liberal movement 
came suddenly to an end in the 1920s.” 

Despite all this, Dr. Tillich added, 
“You can’t kill the prophetic spirit, al- 
though it may go underground” if the 
Protestant era should be ended by au- 
thoritarianism. 


Glueck Article Terms 
Bible ‘Divining Rod’ 

New York, N.Y. (SPEcIAL)—Deu- 
teronomy 8:9 says the Promised Land 
was one “‘whose stones are iron and out of 
whose wells you can dig copper.” The 
first book of Chronicles refers to “a val- 
ley of smiths” and “a city of copper” 
in the Holy Land. Yet, according to an 
article in the November issue of Horizon, 
no one in modern times had found any 
copper deposits in the area—no one until 
archeologist Nelson Glueck came along. 
The Bible was right as usual, says 
Glueck. These references and other slight 
clues from the Old Testament pointed the 
way to a major archeological discovery: 
King Solomon’s mines. 

Historians, and archeologists in par- 
ticular, have learned to rely upon the 
Bible’s amazing historical accuracy. 
Archeologists’ efforts, however, are not 
directed at “proving” the correctness of 
the Bible. It is the other way around. 
The historical clues in the Bible can 
lead the archeologist to a knowledge of 
the civilizations of the ancient world in 
which the Bible developed. In fact, says 
Glueck, the Bible can be regarded as “an 
almost infallible divining rod, revealing 
to the expert the whereabouts and char- 
acteristics of lost cities and civilizations.” 

Here is a detailed description of the 
Glueck article: 

The Bible as Divining Rod. By Nelson 
Glueck. For archeologists in the Holy 
Land today, the Bible is a tool as indis- 
pensable as the spade. Properly read and 
understood, it becomes a geographical and 
historical record of startling accuracy— 
“an almost infallible divining rod,” as 
Dr. Glueck says, “revealing to the expert 
the whereabouts and characteristics of 
lost cities and civilizations.” A man who 
has been directing archeological expedi- 
tions in the Near East for many years 
tells here how his own careful reading of 





THE ONLY SERVICE a friend can 
really render is to keep up your cour- 
age by holding up to you a mirror in 
which you can see a noble image of 
yourself.—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 





the Bible (along with some brilliant de- 
duction) led him to the discovery of King 
Solomon’s copper and iron mines; how 
another team of diggers found the “pool 
of Gibeon” where Abner and Joab fought 
a bloody battle (2 Samuel); and how 
General Vigael Yadin discovered Solo- 
mon’s great fortress of Hazor. Accom- 
panying the article is a nine-page port- 
folio, in full color, of recent archeological 
finds that illustrate passages of the Bible. 
(Horizon appears every two months, pub- 
lished by Heritage Publishing Co., New 
York. $3.95; $18 a year.) 


Church Unity Meeting 
Scheduled in Australia 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA (RNS)— 
Modern problems and challenges con- 
fronting the Christian community will 
be discussed here in February at what is 
expected to be one of the biggest church 
conferences ever held in Australia. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be on closer co-opera- 
tion among the churches to meet new 
needs in evangelistic and other fields. 

Convened by the Australian Council 
for the World Council of Churches, the 
conference is scheduled to attract nearly 
500 delegates from Anglican, Protestant 
and Orthodox bodies. It will be presided 
over by Alan C. Watson, moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Australia. 

The conference, it was announced, will 
be divided into five “‘commissions,” each 
assigned to a specific study topic. The 
topics will be: 

1. The authority for the Word of God. 

2. The Australian churches’ evange- 
listic responsibility, including recogni- 
tion of partnership with the churches of 
Asia. 

3. Ethical problems of economic and 
technical assistance by governments. 

4. The church in an industrial com- 
munity, with special attention to the ap- 
pointment of industrial chaplains and the 
effect of automation and greater leisure. 

5. The local congregation and whether 
it is meeting 20th century needs or has 
become too much of a secluded club. 

The commissions will include “a bal- 
ance of clerical and lay men and women 
of all age groups.” The churches they 
will represent, and the number of dele- 
gates from each are: The Church of 
England (150), Presbyterian (70), 
Methodist (70), Congregational (26), 
Churches of Christ (20), Salvation Army 
(20), Greek Orthodox (12), Society of 
Friends (10), Baptist (8), Lutheran 
(4), Russian Orthodox (2) and Antio- 
chan Orthodox (2). 

Dr. Watson said the objective of the 
conference is “to clear the ground for 
the denominations to approach each other 
with a view to a closer working together, 
and even ultimate union.” 

He said the Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches have “al- 
ready gone quite a way toward this, and 
informal discussion on unions will prob- 
ably follow the conference.” 
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Soactieeer ve TO Help Your Church Provide RSV Bibles At Easter 


—To all children who join the church. 
—To all boys and girls going into the Junior Department. 


—To all Pioneers. 





—To all Church School departments for use in the department. 


Regardless of your practice, if you need RSV Bibles in quantity, we can help you. Some of our 
orders for Presentation Copies have run like this: 


23 copies #3807, Black leather, large type—with names in gold on cover (50¢ extra) 

60 copies #2803, Black flexible, illustrated 45 +2803, Black flex. illus. 

56 copies #2800, Blue cloth, illus. 32 +2803, Black flex. illus. 

Hundreds and hundreds of copies of #2803 and #2800 (the most popular presentation editions). 


We can supply you with these and other popular editions of the RSV Bible as shown on the order 
blank below. If you send in your order at once, to the address below, we can give you speedy service. 


a NERS IELTS INO RO LEE SLADE OE EE FSS SARE SAS SSRN G AE SRSS SS ARTEAGA S OSA R ERSTE OPES 
OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the RSV Bibles in the quantities checked below. POSTAGE PAID when payment 
accompanies order. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT.* No tax. 


1-3 4-19 20-99 100 or 

copies copies copies more 

____.. #3807, Black genuine leather, large type $ 10.00 $ 7.97 $ 7.47 $ 7.37 
—___. #3800, Maroon buckram, large type 6.50 5.47 5.15 4.97 
—___. #2800, Blue cloth, illustrated 3.25 2.75 2.59 2.53 
—__. #2803, Black sturdite, flexible, illus. 3.50 2.97 2.79 2.73 
—_—__.. #2813, Black sturdite, flexible, illus., helps 3.75 3.10 2.99 2.91 
—__.. #2801, Text-Pew Bible, black cloth 3.00 2.55 2.50 2.34 
—___.. #800 N. T., blue cloth, large type 2.50 2.12 2.05 1.95 

—_____. #6 98X N. T., white washable leatheroid, gold edges, 

boxed, presentation page 3.75 3.18 2.98 2.79 





SPECIAL WITH ORDER OF ANY EDITION, ANY QUANTITY FROM LIST ABOVE BEFORE EASTER 


#4807X, Black leather, center column reference and Concordance, 11%" thick, published at $12.50, when one 
or more Bibles or Testaments are purchased from list above, only $10.00 each. 


__.. $48 08X, black cowhide, semi-overlapping covers, center col. ref. and Concordance, 13/16” thick, Pub. at $17.50, 
only $13.99 when purchased with one or more Bibles or Testaments above. 





























Send to: NAME ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE STATE 
CHURCH Order sent in by 
Payment enclosed: $ ; or, send the bill to 
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PERSISTENT EVANGELISM 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 7, 1960 
Background Scripture: Acts 18:1-22, 1 Cor. 1:26—2:5 
Printed Text: Acts 18:1-11, 1 Cor. 2:1-5 


|. What Paul Faced 


“After this,” Luke tells us, Paul “left 
Athens and went to Corinth.” 

It was after the most humiliating ex- 
perience he had ever known. On his first 
missionary journey Paul had been driven 
out of Antioch of Pisidia, he had barely 
beaten the stones out of the city in Ico- 
nium, he had been stoned and dragged out 
for dead in Lystra. None of these ex- 
periences seemed to faze him; he returned 
to these cities while it was still unsafe 
to show himself publicly, “strengthening 
the souls of the disciples, exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and saying that 
through many tribulations we must enter 
the kingdom of God” (Acts 14:22). 

After a brief stay in Syrian Antioch 
he had revisited the churches in Galatia, 
founded on his previous journey, and 
then, after a period of uncertainty, 
crossed the Hellespont into Macedonia. 
In Philippi he was cruelly scourged and 
thrust into prison; in Thessalonica, a 
mob assaulted the house where he was 
staying, and only his absence saved him 
from serious bodily harm; his enemies 
followed him to Beroea and incited the 
crowds until his friends thought it best 
to send him out of the city. All of this 
Paul took in his stride. 

It may seem strange at first that he 
was so greatly affected by his experiences 
in Athens. It was one of the few cities 
in which he preached where there was no 
persecution. In this cultured atmosphere, 
the intellectual center of the Roman em- 
pire, physical violence was out of place. 
After he had preached for a while in 
the city square, where representatives of 
the various schools of philosophy vied for 
the attention of the populace, Paul was 
invited to present his gospel before the 
supreme court of Athens. Before this 
brilliant assemblage he preached Jesus, 
his resurrection, and the judgment to 
come. 

A few of those who heard him believed, 
but the larger part were indifferent or 
openly contemptuous. “Some mocked, but 
others,’ concealing their scorn under a 
thin veneer of politeness, said, “We will 
hear you again about this.” So Paul 
went out from among them. He was used 
to hatred and to open opposition, but not 
to indifference and contempt. And he 
had less tangible results to show for his 
labors here than in any other city in 
which he had labored. When he came 
to Corinth we find for the first time the 
note of discouragement. As he himself 
later reminded the Christians in this city, 
“I was with you in weakness and in 
much fear and trembling” (1 Cor. 2:3). 
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Perhaps it was not only the experience 
which lay behind him, but also the diffi- 
culty of the task which lay ahead. Cor- 
inth was a rich, cosmopolitan, cultured 
city, noted for its frivolity and flagrant 
immorality. No wonder Paul was low in 
spirits when he came to Corinth. But 
there was no thought of turning back. 
“When I came to you, brethren,” he re- 
minded them, “I did not come proclaim- 
ing . .. the testimony of God in lofty 
words or wisdom. For I decided to know 
nothing among you except Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. And I was with you 
in weakness and in much fear and trem- 
bling; and my speech and my message 
were not in plausible words of wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
power” (1 Cor. 2:1-4). 

In Acts, Luke tells us how he went 
about his task. 


Il. What Paul Did 


First, he had to earn his daily bread. 
Fortunately every Jewish lad was taught 
a trade, and Paul was skilled as a tent- 
maker. Soon after he arrived in the city, 
he fell in with a Jewish fellow-crafts- 
man, named Aquila, who, with his wife, 
Priscilla, had lately come from Rome. It 
is not certain, but very probable that 
both were already Christians. Commu- 
nity of race and faith and calling drew 
them to Paul and Paul to them. The 
Apostle took lodging in their house and 
worked along with Aquila. We might 
note that the friendship now begun 
ripened through the years, and that Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, like Paul, continued to 
labor strenuously for the Lord. 

In spite of the fact that Paul was kept 
busy with his trade and at times was 
actually in want (2 Cor. 11:9), he found 
time to advance the interests of his Mas- 
ter. Every Sunday he attended the syna- 
gogue worship and sought to persuade 
(this is the force of the Greek tenses) 
both Jews and Greeks. (Is it possible for 
a man today to work at his trade and 
witness for Christ? How?) 

The second stage of his work began 
when Silas and Timothy came down to 
him from Macedonia. Encouraged by 
their presence and aided by a substantial 
gift which they had brought from the 
church in Philippi, Paul testified with 
renewed vigor that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, whom the prophets had foretold. 
When the Jews opposed his message and 
railed against the Lord, he shook out his 
raiment in characteristic Jewish fashion 
and declared roundly that he was done 
with them. 

Paul left the synagogue, but he did 


not go alone. Several prominent members 
of the Jewish congregation accompanied 
him. One of these was Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue. Another was Titus 
Justus, a God-fearing Gentile, whose 
house adjoined the synagogue. He put 
his home at the disposal of the church, 
and Paul continued to prosecute his min- 
istry among the Gentiles, a goodly num- 
ber of whom finally came to believe. 

As Paul continued his ministry new 
obstacles arose. We are not told what 
all these difficulties were, but it is plain 
that his life was in danger, and that the 
accumulation of troubles almost over- 
whelmed him. It seemed indeed as 
though his ministry in Corinth was 
doomed and that he must again seek safe- 
ty in flight. At the critical moment his 
Master spoke to him in a vision: “Stop 
being afraid, keep on speaking [this is 
the force of the Greek tenses], and do 
not be silent, for I am with you and I 
have many people in this city.” 

The form of this exhortation makes it 
clear that Paul was afraid, that he was 
ready to throw in the sponge with his 
work still half-done. Fortunately he did 
not yield to this temptation, but found 
strength in the Lord to continue in spite 
of the difficulties and dangers. Luke adds 
very significantly that he dwelt there a 
year and six months teaching the word 
of God among them. 

Finally a new crisis arose. A new 
proconsul had been appointed over 
Achaia, Gallio, a brother of the famous 
philosopher, Seneca. Soon after his ar- 
rival the Jews laid hold of Paul and 
brought him before the proconsul’s court. 
“This man,” ran their indictment, “is 
persuading men to worship God contrary 
to the law.” As Foakes-Jackson points 
out, this charge 

“was more subtle than might at first 
sight appear. At Thessalonica Paul had 
been declared to have taught what 
amounted to treason, an accusation too 
absurd for the magistrates seriously to 
entertain. Gallio, on the other hand, was 
asked to adjudicate on the question wheth- 
er Paul’s preaching had not put him out- 
side the pale of Judaism, and of the toler- 
ation granted it by the Jewish Law.” 

Gallio refused to entertain the charge. 
The Jews thereupon vented their spite 
against Sosthenes, who had succeeded 
Crispus as the ruler of the synagogue, 
and who, they felt, had bungled the case, 
or perhaps it was the Gentiles who seized 
the opportunity to assault the Jewish 
leader. Gallio ignored the matter. Prob- 
ably he felt that Sosthenes deserved all 
that he got. Paul remained in Corinth 
some time longer, and when he left, the 
church in Corinth was strongly estab- 
lished. 

When he was finally forced to retire, 
Paul left behind him a group of believers. 
According to Paul’s own statement, “not 
many ... were wise according to worldly 
standards, not many were powerful, not 
many were of noble birth” (1 Cor. 1:26). 
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The inference is that there were some. 
But on the whole they came from those 
whom we would call the masses. As Paul 
said, “God chose what is foolish in the 
world to shame the wise, God chose what 
is weak in the world to shame the strong” 
(1 Cor. 1:27). Some of them had had 
very low moral standards. As Paul wrote 
later to the church: 

“Do not be deceived; neither the im- 
moral, nor idolators, nor adulterers, nor 
homo-sexuals, nor thieves, nor the greedy, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers 
will inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you. But you were 
washed, you were consecrated, you were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 


Christ” (1 Cor. 6:10-11). 


But though they had received the germ 
of the new life, they were not yet per- 
fected by any means. As Paul’s letter 
makes abundantly clear, the church was 
split into factions (1:11f); some were 
openly immoral (5:1f), some were guilty 
of fraud (6:8), some questioned the fun- 
damentals of the faith (15:12f). And 
yet there were at least a few true be- 
lievers, a comparative handful in the 
midst of this wicked pagan city who had 
set their feet in the way of righteousness, 
and it was this tiny seed which bore the 
promise of the future. 
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( ) Bill church 


In many ways our task is much easier 
than Paul’s. We have back of us a long 
Christian tradition. Approximately half 
of our people are at least nominal mem- 
bers of the church, and among them are 
many deeply consecrated souls, com- 
mitted to the Christian way of life. But 
that is only a part of it. As John R, 
Ewers has written: 

“Cities have slums, enticing drinking 
places, low types of amusement, enormous 
wealth, dire poverty, wicked people, but 
also beautiful homes, fine churches, uni- 
versities, good sports and good people. 
Having been in most of the leading cities 
of our own land as well as those of Europe 
I would say that cities possess much more 
good than evil, much that rather helps 
than hinders, much that stimulates rather 
than depresses. But it is also true that 
there is an atmosphere of materialism, of 
indifference, and of indulgence which is 
deadly. It is the paganism that gets you 
—the selfishness, the crime, the cruelty, 
the mad seeking for pleasure, the drink- 
ing, the lust, the sordid worldliness (lack 
of spiritual interests).” 

The press, the radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, advertisements, commer- 
cialized amusements, newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels, and too frequently the 
schools, are developing a type of culture 
in which religion plays a very insignifi- 
cant role. It becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult for the church to reach the non- 
churched, particularly if they do not have 
a religious background. And it seems 
that at least half of our population, even 
in the rural areas, are growing up with 
little if any religious training. What are 
Christians to do in a situation like this? 
Read again 1 Cor. 2:1-5. Does this pas- 
sage suggest the answer—all the answer, 
or a part? Is it enough to preach the 
gospel? Do we also need to change the 
environment and to change the culture? 
If so, how? 

theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


Lesson 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
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* * * 
AN EVIL THOUGHT passes thy door 
as a stranger, then it enters as a guest, 


then it installs itself as master—Av- 
GUSTINE. 
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BOOK NOTES 


James W. Clarke, formerly of Prince- 
ton Seminary and now of the Second 
church, Richmond, Va., has a book, Dy- 
namic Preaching, scheduled for publi- 
cation by Fleming H. Revell May 9. 

Another Revell book (Feb. 15) is And 
Still He Speaks, by Edward L. R. Elson 








of the National church, Washington, 


D.C. 

Still from Revell, Be a Wonder to 
Yourself (Feb. 29), $2.75, by David A. 
MacLennan, Brick church, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

On the spring list of the Macmillan 
Co., New York, (May) is a Handbook 
of Church Finance by David R. Holt, 
2nd, of the First church, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

* * * 

Among books featured by Westminster 
Press this spring will be the following: 

A Protestant Speaks His Mind, Ilion 
T. Jones of the San Francisco Seminary 
(March 14). 

Bible Stories Retold for Adults, Doro- 
thy M. Slusser (March 14). 

Westminster Guides to the Bible: The 
Story of Israel, Stephen Szikszai, and 
The Threshold of Christianity, Lawrence 
E. Toombs (March 14). 

Varieties of Protestantism, John B. 
Cobb, Jr., (March 14), (see cover this 
issue). 

The Rebirth of Ministry. James D. 
Smart (April 11). 

Steps to Salvation. John H. Gerstner 
(April 11). 

The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
John D. Godsey (April 11). 

Ground Plan of the Bible, Otto Weber 
(May 2). 

Train Up a Child, Educational Ideals 
in the Ancient World, William Barclay 
(May 2). 

Children in the Church, Iris V. Cully 
(May 2). 

AFRICA DISTURBED. By Emory and Myrta 
Ross. Friendship Press, New York. 183 pp., 
$1.95, paper. 

Basically the disturbed state in Africa 
is a result of the work of missionaries 
who have brought to the people of Africa 
the concept of the worth of the individual 
in the sight of God. Education fostered 
by the missionary has opened up new 
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vistas of understanding to the African. 
Now he wants to go on to more education 
and to the enjoyment of the opportunities 
which education should afford. But on 
every side the African finds himself 
hedged in by rules made by people from 
outside Africa. He occupies a secondary 
position in his own country. Those who 
once owned all of the land in common as 
tribes now find that they can get no clear 
title to land in the urban and industrial 
areas of their own country. They are 
forced to obey laws they had no part in 
making. 

This disturbed state of the people of 
Africa should arouse in Christian people 
a real concern. It is a hopeful and fright- 
ening thing. If this force is released and 
directed into proper channels it can be a 
great force for good, but if it is repressed 
it can bring about an explosion of great 
violence which will result in great suf- 
fering to the people of Africa and to 
those who have come in from the out- 
side to help or to exploit Africa. 


Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
people and adults turn to 
Stanley Stuber’s concise 
primer on church history. 
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Reading and studying this disturbing 
book will be a stimulating experience. 
C. Morton HANNA. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
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American Heritage. December 1959. 
Bruce Catton, editor. American Heritage 
Publishing Co., N. Y. $2.95. 

Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work. 
J. Lennox Kerr. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 
$4. 

The New American Guide to Colleges. 
Gene R. Hawes, editor. New American 
Library, N. Y. 75¢, paper. 

The Crowds Around Calvary. Wm. F. 
Beck & Paul G. Hansen. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50, paper. 
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A faith 
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What we as adults need and what 
we want for our children is a faith 
that means something in our daily 
lives. What we study at church 
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to life. 


This vital concern for making faith come alive in the 


basic experiences of the life of the child and of the 


adult underlies our Presbyterian Literature. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Boyd B. Underwood from Memphis, 
Tenn., to 1008 Garrison St., Port St. Joe, 
Fla., Feb. 1. 

Melvin S. Hester from Kansas City, Mo., 
to the Bayless Memorial church, Box 367, 
Grayson, Ky. 

T. A. McRight from Waynesboro, Va., 
to Rt. 4, Monroe, N. C., where he serves 
the Alton, Lee Park and _ Bethany 
churches. 

Samuel N. Thomas from High Point, 
N. C., to the Hawfields church, Rt. 1, Meb- 
ane, N. C. 

William H. 
Pamplin, Va., is 
N. C., Box 352. 

J. Edsel Farthing from Mountain City, 
Tenn., to Rt. 1, Bristol, Tenn. 

George A. Grissom, formerly of Craw- 
fordville, Ga., serves the Northminster 
church, 1063 Edwards St., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Henry L. Sneed from Sylvania, Ga., to 
2311 Amber Way, Decatur, Ga. 

David G. Davies from Greenville, S. C., 
to the Parkway church, Panama City, Fla. 

Charles F. Allen from Wellford, S. C., to 
Rt. 5, Monroe, N. C. 

Carlos S. Buck, formerly of Victoria, 
Texas, is now minister of the Buen Pas- 
tor church, Austin, Texas. 

John M. Coffin, Jr., who has been serv- 
ing on the Nashville staff of the Board of 
World Missions, has become pastor of the 
Westlake Hills church, Austin, Texas. 

Warren L. Moody, who has been a chap- 
lain in the armed services, studying 
recently at Union Seminary in Virginia, 
is pastor of the Covenant church, Mid- 
land, Texas. 

Clyde Foushee from Panama City, Fla., 
to the McLemore church, 407 E. Mc- 
Lemore Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Fred V. Poag, Shandon church, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has accepted a call to the St. 
Charles Avenue church, New Orleans, 
La., effective Feb. 1. Address: 1545 State 
St., New Orleans 18. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Sherwood E. Wirt, formerly of the Hill- 
side church, Oakland, Calif., editor of the 
new Billy Graham publication, “Decision,” 
now in the planning stage, is on loan to 
Christianity Today, temporarily taking 
the place of J. Marcellus Kik, former asso- 
ciate editor. 

A Merle Anderson is resigning as min- 
ister of the Curtis Park church, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

Edward J. Simpson from Medina, N. Y., 
to the Calvary church, Auburn, N. Y. 

J. Elliot Peirce Morrison from New Car- 
lisle, Ohio, to associate minister of the 
First church, Ithaca, N. Y. 

John H. Hatt from Dexter, N. Y., to 
Kings Ferry, N. Y. 

William S. Hess will retire June 30 as 
minister of the First church, Huntington, 
NY 








Chappell, 
now 


formerly of 
at Spring Lake, 


Alvaro Morales of Cabo Rojo, Puerto 
Rico, is retiring. 

Alan S. Miller, New Orleans, La., is to 
become director of student work at North 
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Texas State College and Texas Women’s 
University, Denton, Texas. 

William J. Murphey, Jr., from Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, to co-pastor of the 
First church, Greenwich, Conn. 

Howard L. Rubendall, head of the 
Northfield Schools (Mass.), will become 
president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., in July, 1961. Dickinson was founded 
by Presbyterians but since 1833 it has 
been related to the Methodist Church. 


DSCs 

Joan MacKenzie, formerly of the Glen- 
shaw church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
installed as Director of Christian Educa- 
tion at Westminster church, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Imogene Bennett, from Baton Rouge, 
La., to the Winter Park church, Dundee 
Dr., Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 1. 

Beatrice Earnest from the Bream 
church, Charleston, W. Va., to the First 
church, Hendersonville, N. C. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

BRAZIL: Charlotte Taylor, Mission 
Court, 1206 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, 
Va.; Edith Foster, Belton, S. C. 


TEXAS AGENCY 

Mildred Arnett of the staff of the Pres- 
byterian Children’s Home and Special 
Agency, has been made associate director. 


JICU 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, New Haven, 
Conn., has been re-elected president of 
the Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation, with John Coventry 
Smith, UPUSA Ecumenical Missions head, 
Mrs. Douglas Horton, Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
and Dr. Hugh Borton, vice-presidents. 


HONORARY DEGREE 

John H. Galbreath of the Westminster 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., will receive an 
honorary D. D. at Westminster College 
(Pa.) in June. 


CAMPUS WORK 

Harriet Adamson from Kansas City, 
Mo., to the Campus Christian Life staff 
at the University of Texas. 


DEATHS 

William M. Hughes, 86, died Jan. 4 in 
Washington, Iowa, where he and Mrs, 
Hughes had lived since 1954. Earlier he 
was pastor at Morning Sun, Iowa. 

Charles E. Mathews, 50, dean of stu- 
dents at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, died Jan. 16 of a heart attack 
at his home. He was also Auburn pro 
fessor of practical theology and dean of 
Auburn Theological Seminary—the Preg- 
byterian seminary which merged with 
and is a continuing part of Union. Early 
pastorates were in Avon and Oswego, 
N. Y., before he served on the staff of 
Presbyterian National Missions. 

Jonas Barclay, 94, died Jan. 15 in Char- 
lotte, N. C. Before his retirement in 1942 
he served for 19 years as pastor in Pitts- 
boro, N. C. 
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Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


Announces 


MIDWINTER LECTURE WEEK 
February 1-5 


Dr. JAMeEs H. Nicuots, Chicago, III. 
“The Mercersburg Theology” 


Dr. GANsE LITTLE, Pasadena, Calif. 
“The Right to Teach: The Church’s Ministry 


of Education” 


t 


James H. Nichols 


Dr. CHartes L. Kinc, Houston, Texas 
“A Man and His Ministry” 
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